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(Supplement to THE BULLETIN, Dec. 1949 - Jan. 1950, Vol. VI, No. 3) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC. 


Second Supplementary Report of the Advisory Committee on Vocal Education, 
Covering Proposed Curriculum for the Training of Teachers of Singing in Universities and Schools of Music 


GENERAL CULTURE 

(academic studies) 
English Language 
(composition, vocabulary, literature, 
and speech) 
General Science 
(mathematics, general physics, biology 
or science survey) 
Social Studies 
(history, American government, and 
sociology) 
General Psychology 
(an introductory course in the psycho- 
logical factors of human behavior) 


Electives 
(additional courses in any of the regu- 
lar academic subjects) 


GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP (music 
theory) 


Historical Survey of Music Literature 
(study and appraisal of instrumental 
and vocal literature in its historical 
setting) 


Sight Singing and Solfege 

(sight singing of vocal exercises, in- 
cluding vocal arias from standard 
opera, oratorio, and song literature) 


Harmony and Ear Training 

(training the musical mind and ear by 
means of dictation, harmonic analysis, 
elementary counter-point, keyboard 
work, and music reading) 


Form and Analysis 

(an analytic study of the practical 
styles, forms and idioms of master- 
pieces of instrumental and vocal music) 


Conducting 

(the integration and interpretation of 
all the component parts of a group 
performance, choral and instrumental) 


Electives 

(such as orchestration, composition, 
acoustics, etc., or a continuation of any 
of the music theory courses already 
taken) 


APPLIED MUSIC (performance skill) 
Voice 

(acquiring the basic vocal techniques 
necessary for performance of standard 
singing repertoire; including declama- 
tion and dramatics) 


FOREWORD 


This proposed course of study is necessarily broad and flexible so that the student's concentration in voice, 
music, and education can be carried out within the usual state. academic requirements for the B.A. or B.S. 
degree. It is also intended that this curriculum may be adaptable to the varying requirements of accredited 
institutions of higher learning throughout the country. A minimum of 120 semester hours is usually required 
for the Bachelor's degree and the subjects studied are usually grouped in five main categories as: I: General 
Culture; II. General Musicianship; III]. Applied Music; IV. Education; V. Electives. In the following recom- 
mended distribution of courses, one semester hour of credit is equivalent to one fifty-minute class period of 
prepared work each week for at least fifteen. weeks; or the equivalent. It is understood that the credit is not 
granted until a final examination in each semester's work is satisfactorily passed. The vocal requirements in 
this curriculum are also adaptable to the needs of students who are majoring in music or music education. 


PART ONE 


Outline of Minimum Requirements for the Undergraduate Curriculum Leading to a Bachelor’s Degree 
with a Major in Voice for Prospective Teachers of Singing. 


Foreign Language Study and Diction 
(Since diction is an important per- 
forming medium, the study of oral ex- 
pression in foreign languages is para- 
mount for singers. In addition to the 
usual study of grammar and vocabu- 
lary this course should emphasize pho- 
netic exercises, pronunciation and oral 
reading practice in English, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish song 
texts. The completion of two years in 
at least one modern foreign language 
is also recommended as a basic re- 
quirement for singers.) 

Piano 

(Functional studies on the keyboard 
emphasizing basic pianistic technique. 
A sufficient performing ability on the 
piano for prospective singing teachers 
should include clef and score read- 
ing, transposition, accompaniment and 
sight reading. This course should be 
correlated with the music theory 
courses ‘in harmony, solfege, and ear 
training whenever possible.) 

Chorus or Ensemble Practice 
(participation in a chorus, band, or 
orchestra to implant a group feeling 
for the performance of ensemble music) 


. EDUCATION (preparation and ex- 


perience for teaching) 

Principles of Education 

(modern educational theory, systems, 
objectives, scope, and philosophical 
foundations of teaching in our de- 
mocracy) 

Educational Psychology 

(the conditions, processes, and effects of 
learning in the development of pupils) 
Methods of Teaching Singing 

(a study of basic concepts, principles, 
practical methods and materials used 
in vocal-musical instruction) 
Observation and Practice Teaching 
(actual studio and classroom vocal les- 


sons are observed and taught under 
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supervision; at least 50 hours of prac- 
tice teaching are required) 


. FREE ELECTIVES 

(additional work in any of the fore- 
going categories; or specific studies to 
meet individual requirements of dif- 
ferent schools) 


semesters 
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Grand total — 120hrs. 
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PART TWO 


Outline of Minimum Requirements for the Graduate Curriculum Leading to a Master’s Degree with a 
' Major in Vocal Education for Prospective Teachers of Singing. 


(The graduate course of study encompasses a minimum total of thirty semester hours or credits) 


Prerequisites: In order to be admitted to the graduate course of study leading to the Master's degree with a 
major in Vocal Education, the candidate must present the following prerequisites: 


a) A Bachelor’s degree with a major in Voice, with a minimum of 120 semester hours of credit distributed 
according to the program recommended for the Bachelor's degree; or the equivalent ; 


b) Pass a performance test for competency in singing and piano, sufficient to meet the requirements of gradu- 
ate study. The candidate for admission to the graduate course of study should demonstrate the ability to 
perform representative arias of opera and oratorio in English and in two foreign languages, a knowledge 
of both free and measured recitative, and a practical knowledge of general classical and modern song 
literature. A representative performance test would include the following: (1) an operatic aria; (2) an 
oratorio aria, preferably with recitative; (3) two German Lieder; (4) two French art songs; (5) two 
songs by contemporary American and/or English composers. The candidate must also have completed 
sufficient piano study to enable him to play accompaniments of average difficulty. Except in those instances 
where a candidate possesses outstanding abilities in scholarship, pedagogy and musicianship to compen- 
sate for a lack of native vocal equipment, it is recommended that the performance test in singing be a 


basic requirement for prospective teachers of singing. 


I. MUSIC THEORY (totaling 10 credits) 


History of Vocal Art (1 semester; 2 periods a week; 2 
credits) 


A chronological and ideological survey of the progressive 
steps in the development of singing as an art. The pedagogi- 
cal viewpoints of principal historical schools of thought will 


be investigated and correlated. Standard bibliographies and. II. 


other bibliographical sources on singing will be reviewed. 


Vocal Science (2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 


After an intensive review of vocal terminology, vocal 
anatomy, and acoustics, the causes underlying physiological 
and acoustical phenomena of the singing voice will be in- 
vestigated. Modern teaching procedures will be correlated 
with scientific or experimental findings in these areas. 


Choral Conducting (2 semesters; 1 two-hour period a week; 
2 credits) 


A study is made of the style, form, and performance prob- 
lems of the major choral works of all periods with a view to 
developing conducting technique and interpretative insight. 
Problems of selection and blending of voices, group tone, 
rhythm and enunciation are considered from musical and 
technical standpoints. Actual rehearsal practice is required 
in conjunction with a school chorus or church choir. 


Electives (2 credits) 


Elective credits may be chosen from any music theory 
course given at the graduate level. 


Il. APPLIED MUSIC (Totaling 10 credits) 


Voice (2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 


Advanced training in techniques of voice production and 
diction, emphasizing the artistic performance of a standard 
song repertoire. 


Vocal Repertoire (2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 


A comprehensive review of vocal music that is related to 
the instructional needs of the teacher of singing. The styles 
of oratorio, opera, Lieder, classic, liturgical and modern 
song literature, for various types of voices, will be studied. 


Vocal Ensemble Practice (2 semesters; 1 two-hour period a 
week; 2 credits) 


Participation in a singing ensemble in which duets, trios, 
quartets, etc., for solo voices, and standard works of choral 
literature are studied. 


EDUCATION (Totaling 10 credits) 


Principles and Methods of Teaching Voice 
(2 semesters; 2 periods a week; 4 credits) 

A survey and appraisal of various modern singing and 
vocal teaching methods and devices with suitable demon- 
strations. Pedagogical concepts are discussed and biblio- 
graphical sources reviewed. 


Diagnostic and Corrective Vocal Procedures 
(1 semester; 1 two-hour period a week; 1 credit) 


A laboratory course in actual case work presenting typi- 
cal vocal teaching and clinical problems for diagnosis and 
study. Professional and amateur singers will be observed 
and their performance analyzed and discussed with a view 
to establishing criteria for judging, diagnosing, and evaluat- 
ing a Singer’s performance. 


Seminar in Professional Eethics and Studio Practices 


(1 semester; 1 two-hour period a week; 1 credit) 

A consideration and discussion of the problems and pro- 
cedures of vocal studio management, and relationship of 
teacher and student, and the ethics and practices of the 
voice teaching profession. 


Supervised Practice Teaching (1 semester; 4 periods a 
week; 2 credits) 


A period of interneship in which practical teaching ex- 
perience is gained through the observation of methods em- 
ployed by vocal teachers in the studio and class room, and 
the actual teaching of individual pupils under expert guid- 
ance. At least 50 hours of practice teaching will be required. 


Thesis (2 credits) 


The candidate for a master’s degree must submit a writ- 
ten thesis representing a creditable contribution to the field 
of vocal pedagogy or a closely related field. A performance 
recital will not be acceptable as a thesis equivalent. 


Grand Total for the Master’s Degree — 30 credits 


The Advisory Committee on Vocal Education will be ready to answer any inquiries regarding the preparation and training of prospective 
teachers of singing. All requests for further information should be addressed to Mr. Eowarp Harris, 25 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL BALLOT FOR ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In accordance with Article VII, Section 1 (Nominations) of the By-Laws the 


following schedule of offices to be filled by election at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 1, 1950, 
is herewith submitted by the nominating committee. 


Officers (to serve for 2 years) 


Walter Allen Stults, Evanston, IIl. 

Second Vice-President............................ Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn. 
(Coordinator of Field Activities) 

Registrar Grace Leslie, New York City 


Richard DeYoung, Chicago, 


Regional Governors (to serve for 2 years) 


Eastern District Romley Fell, Newark, N. J. 
Harry Taylor, Salisbury, N.C. 
Southern District Vernon E. Noah, Birmingham, Ala. 
Central District E. Clifford Toren, Chicago, Il. 


Hadley R. Crawford, Indianola, Iowa 
Southwestern District H. Grady Harlan, San Antonio, Tex. 
California-Western District.................... Eugene Fulton, San Francisco, Calif. 


Northwestern District 


Melvin H. Geist, Salem, Ore. 


Representatives-at-Large (to serve for 1 year) 


Arthur Gerry, New York City 
Gertrude Tingley, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. George Craig, Augusta, Ga. 
J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
John O. Samuel, Lakewood, Ohio 
Stanley Deacon, Kansas City, Mo. 
Northern District Roy L. Schuessler, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southwestern District Henry Hobart, Enid, Okla. 
California-Western District..........0.00...... Tudor Williams, N. Hollywood, Calif. 
John Lester, Missoula, Mont. 
Ormal E. Tack, Longview, Wash. 


Eastern District 


Southeastern District 
Southern District.. 


Central District.................... 


Board of Directors 


Richard DeYoung, 4 years, beginning 1950 
Leon Carson, 4 years, beginning 1950 
William Phillips, 2 years, beginning 1950 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hadley R. Crawford - Lilian G. McCook 
William Phillips - William Wheeler. 
Leon Carson (Chairman) 


YALE GLEE CLUB 
(Continued from Page 6) 

view written by the distinguished Ger- 
man critic Kalckreuth is convincing: 

“There once existed a superstition that 
America had a poor footing for choral 
singing. That is an obsolete superstition. 
Singing is beautiful when it becomes sec- 
ond nature. As long as it feels itself ‘art’ 
and points to itself with raised index 
finger, it has still to grow up. That is ex- 
actly what the Yale University Chorus 
showed us; the Don Cossacks have also 
demonstrated it; study, discipline, artistic 
achievement which has become second na- 
ture. . . . The listener is flabbergasted; 
hearts beat faster; spirits soar; out of the 
pessimist suddenly emerges an individual 
who would like to sing himself. .. . Youth 
and song, a wonderful combination ener- 
gized by sixty young throats which not 
only used both registers, but worked with 
lungs, nose, tongue and head; they know 
what they are singing and they are de- 
lighted to have a chance to sing it... . Good 
Lord, what a foolish superstition has 
lingered with regard to singing in North 
America!” 


ANOTHER VALUABLE REPORT 
(Continued from Page 5) 
cation for prospective teachers of singing. 
This comprehensive report which covers 
the development of a curriculum for uni- 
versities and schools of music in the 
above field, climaxes to date the success- 
ful efforts of the advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the president in 1947, the gen- 
eral purpose of which was to make a thor- 
ough study of the fundamental require- 
ments for a person who is preparing to 
enter the singing teaching profession, and 
which would form the basis of future steps 
to be taken by the association to improve 
the quality and prestige of the teacher of 
singing. Of two previous reports, issued 
in 1948, one consisted of the consideration 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE SINGING YOU* 


Some of these ideas on singing are so 
simple, they almost sound silly. The voice 
is really a part of the person. It is the 
person. You sing from the heels up. If you 
don’t, you don’t want to. If you really want 
to, you will. 

When you really mean it, you get the 
tone. If you don’t like your tone, change 
your mind. Express your ideas as you 
think them, as you feel them. Another can 
carry a chair for you. Another can write 
a letter for you. But only YOU can sing 
the way you do. 


You have two voices: the speaking 
voice and the singing voice. When God 
created man, He said, as it were: “I will 
give you two voices. One you will use for 
such things as, ‘Pass the butter’, "How 
are you?’, ‘It’s a fine day today’. The oth- 
er is really yourself, the one through which 
you express your most inmost moods and 
thoughts.” One grows out of the other. 
You speak a phrase—then you sing it. The 
speaking voice is better and more expres- 
sive than the singing voice. Listen to the 
way you talk—then sing. You can talk in 
various pitches. Quality tells the listener 
what you mean. Pitch tells him how much 
you mean it. Pitch is a matter of intensi- 
ty. The higher the pitch, the greater the 
intensity must be. Singing should be from 
the head down, not from the neck up. Poor 
singing is abnormal. Again, say the phrase 
meaningfully; now sing the way you said 
it. Tone is intensity plus beauty. 

What about breathing? The one truth 
about breathing is that there is no one true 
way of breathing There are many types 
of breathing. Surely, the sleeping baby 
breathes with the abdominal muscles be- 
low the ribs. But the baby isn’t singing. 
An athlete can harden his stomach muscles 
to allow himself to be hit or even have a 
car drive over him. But then he isn’t sing- 
ing. When the runner completes a 440 dash 
he pants with his upper rib muscles, but 
he isn’t singing. 

Professor Bennett finds that the act most 
nearly akin to a singer’s breathing is the 
inhalation when you are really thrilled at 
a sight and are getting ready to respond 
to a real surprise with “Oh!” Do you re- 
call? There was such free inhalation that 
it actually expanded backward. So, for all 
that, you might say that you breathe in 
back while the front muscles start the 
tone. Furthermore, you breathe accord- 
ing to mood. You take a breath with a 
sense of beauty. The breath is controlled 
by the emotional feel. And so your whole 
organism responds to the emotional set- 
ting and gives free expression to the men- 
tal image you carry. If you don’t like it, 
change your mind. Therefore, the same 
song can be sung in many moods. It is not 


a question of right or wrong. It is the way 
you feel, the way you want it. This is the 
way to overcome fear: to know that what 
you want at that time is right. 


Fear constricts. Have you ever thought 
of it that when a singer sings what might 
be called a bad tone on a given, perhaps 
high pitch, he really got the pitch? Now, 
if he can want it intensely enough, he 
can get the quality he desires. Poor sing- 
ing in people is caused by fear (by what 
they don’t want). Again, talk, speak the 
phrase, high or low. Now sing it as freely, 
intensely, and meaningfully. Your speak- 
ing voice can dictate your range as is evi- 
denced when you call for someone, show 
disgust, surprise, or excitement. Singing 
is but an exalted, exaggerated form of this 
process, just as possible and easy if you 
want it intensely enough. 

What of the scale? All we want to 
achieve in a scale is range and a normal 
vowel sound. The first is achieved through 
dismissal of fear, the other through a 
change of mind. There is no reason why 
you cannot sing the pitch you speak. As 
to vowel sound, it is based on the way the 
spoken word sounds to the student him- 
self. They may involve a change of mind. 
But there’s the rub; some people don’t 
want to change their minds. 

We do get bad vocal habits in homes 
and schools where screechy tones are 
used. Therefore, we need to study the 
works of artists to gain approved images 
of tone. But no one can sing the way you 
do. Know what you want. Feel it. Express 
it confidently, intensely, with your whole 
self—for your voice is YOU. 

*(Resume of lecture on Vocal Methodology 
and Pedagogy by Prof. Oscar Bennett,.Wes- 
leyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska, retold 
by Theo. G. Stelzer, Program Chairman, Re- 


gional Meeting of the Northern District, Oct. 
14, 1948.) 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW — Downtown Section of the 1950 Convention City — 


ANOTHER VALUABLE REPORT 
(Continued from Page 7) 


in some detail of a proposed curriculum 
for prospective.teachers as well as a pro- 
posed educational extension program for 
the benefit of presently active teachers. 
The second report, issued in the same 
year, presented the first three lecture 
series in a program of extension courses 
for use in the field and elsewhere, for the 
benefit of teachers of singing. These have 
won wide acclaim throughout the coun- 
try and are available to all aspiring young 
teachers and to those already in profes- 
sional practise. The thifd report, herewith 
presented, completes a cycle of practical 
fundamental knowledge and schedules 
of preparatory guidance and, in accord- 
ance with custom is submitted herewith to 
the membership for their comment and 
possible suggestions for revision. 

The National Association can be proud 
of this far-reaching step towards placing 
the voice teaching profession upon the 
most secure foundation of stabilized funda- 
mentalism; also the elevating of its stand- 
ards of preparedness, and teaching pro- 
cedures to the highest possible levels. 

The advisory committee on vocal edu- 
cation consists of Edward Harris, chair- 
man, Dr. Victor A. Fields, Mme. Sonia 
Sharnova, Bernard U. Taylor, Ruth 
Douglass, Leon Carson and president 
Richard DeYoung, ex officio. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(December 1, 1949) 


305 
Central District ...... 
Northern District .. 104 
Southwestern .District . 208 
Califernia-Western District 
65 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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VOCAL MUSICIANSHIP 
by WARREN M. ANGELL 


Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Musical interest is turning more and 
more to the vocal field. Instrumentalists 
have had a great day building bands and 
orchestras, but only recently have voice 
teachers been trying to match this devel- 
opment with great vocal organizations. 

Radio has had quite a bit to do with 
the increased need for vocal organizations. 
The opportunities radio offers have also 
dictated the need for a higher grade of 
musicianship among vocalists. The singer 
who can double as an accompanist or play 
an instrument, who can do both solo and 
group work, or do arranging, has a good 
chance of making a living either on a 
radio staff or with a commercial organ- 
ization. Musical versatility like that is the 
result of hard work and of growth as well 
as of talent. Competition in commercial 
music is severe and good musicians stand 
the best chance of survival. 

The situation in school music has also 
increased the demand for music teachers 
with vocal know-how. Choral groups and 
small vocal ensembles are being encour- 
aged in high school and in colleges, and 
directors for these groups are in demand. 
There aren’t enough good vocal musicians 
to fill these jobs in radio and music edu- 
cation; and we find that there are some 
changes in the type of training needed to 
fill the modern musical jobs. Music tech- 
niques demanded by commercial organ- 
izations break quite a bit with traditional 
methods of singing. Fred Waring’s choral 
technique is decidedly different in the use 
of tone syllables to get clarity of diction 
over the “mike”. Robert Shaw’s emphasis 
on the “instrumental” approach to the 
voice makes tremendous demands on the 
flexibility of the singer. 

Should we prepare ous students for 
these new ways of singing, or is it a pass- 
ing fad? It is not a fad. It is a definite step 


in the direction of developing singers with 
greater flexibility and versatility. 

Now, to get a job with a real musical 
organization, your ear as well as your 
voice, your piano playing ability, and ease 
in harmonizing a simple melody must pass 
severe tests. Your voice is tested over the 
“mike” in harmony with a small group, 


_and all grades of sight reading with diffi- 


cult leaps and off-beat rhythms are put 
before you. 

The professional organization does not 
have time to train you to read skillfully or 
to blend your voice with others and sing 
with various types of tone. You must know 
that already, and you must be able to 
adapt yourself quickly to any kind of 
musical situation. 

Practical facing of this problem means 
that we must adopt some of the same prin- 
ciples in our college music situations. All 
voice students should play the piano ac- 
ceptably. “Acceptably” is not based on the 
same standards as for the piano major. 
It should mean reading average piano ac- 
companiments at sight with ease. Piano 
playing leads to quick reading of vocal 
music, reading groups of notes, getting 
the harmonic feeling, and tuning to that 
feeling. We grasp larger “wholes” in the 
music and carry out phrase lines with 
feeling for the intensity and continuity 
of the line. 

College music teachers have been horri- 
fied for a long time with the lack of musi- 
cal background that our entering fresh- 
men display. After a few weeks, some- 
times after the first days, we look at them 
despairingly, and think “And you want to 
major in music?” I find that studio teach- 
ers of voice feel the same way. It seems 
to me that we forget two things: One is 
that music does not hold a place in the 
high school curriculum comparable to 
mathematics or history. Yet when a his- 
tory major enters college, he is expected 
to start from scratch. That is, even though 
he has had United States history in high 
school, he is still expected to take the col- 


lege course in the same subject. In music 
we seem to expect to start in where we 
think he should have left off in high school. 
We can’t. We have to start where the 
student is. 

Two: We ourselves, the colleges, are to 
blame for what the public schools teach. 
By our neglect of the student who is not 
quite up to the recital standards, we al- 
low public school music to be neglected. 
The student who can’t quite make it for 
the bachelor of music degree goes into 
public school music, or drifts into it 
after getting out of school because of the 
great demand for music teachers. 

The field of education has a contribu- 
tion to make to us as private teachers. 
We are not training every student to make 
the Metropolitan; we are training every 
student to make the best use he can of 
the talents he has. 


Our theory course has been re-organ- 
ized to incorporate some of the features 
that I now consider fundamental to every 
musician in his first two years of college 
study. 

The class studies one oratorio each 
semester, four for the two years, using it 
as supplementary material in sight-sing- 
ing. It is used at the same time as an intro- 
duction to conducting for the students 
themselves. Here is an opportunity also 
to teach the outline and design of a com- 
position—for they should be writing some 
composition each semester of their four 
years in college. The first semester I am 
content with amens, short responses and 
projects of like difficulty. Your class be- 
comes a laboratory to study the essentials 
of composing, conducting and performing. 
Here there are enough to perform an or- 
iginal composition—we emphasize choral 
composition in the first year or two—and 
see how it really sounds. We use an opaque 
projector so that each student’s composi- 
tion may be flashed on the screen and 
sung without delay. Daily work is done in 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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VOICE CLASSIFICATION 


by WILLIAM WHEELER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I consider it to be the chief function of 
a paper like this to stimulate thought, to 
arouse discussion. Therefore I shall ask 
several questions and present several as- 
pects of the problem, rather than attempt 
a blue-print or an exact scientific formula 
guaranteed to be fool-proof and workable. 

How high is high; how low is low? When 


‘is a mezzo-soprano a mezzo-contralto? It 


is much easier to ask these questions 
than to provide the answers. We think of 
Bampton, singing mezzo and soprano 
roles of Ponsell and Onegin, both dra- 
matic voices, with a vocal ability equal to 
that of Pons; of Matzenauer and Lilli Leh- 
mann each singing entirely different types 
of roles; of Scalchi and her “voices,” of 
Melchior and Graveure, with careers both 
as baritones and tenors. While these are 
extreme cases, yet we all have had some- 
what similar voices to deal with. Here is 
a high-school boy who, perhaps, sings 
“Invictus” for us. His instrument is in the 
gristly stage, unseasoned and raw. He 
sounds rather convincingly bass, and has 
therefore been put in that section of his 
choir or glee-club. Very probably his voice 
will get higher in the future, but perhaps 
it will stay low. Time and good teaching 
will tell; at the moment one doesn’t know. 
This specimen illustration points up the 
responsibility resting on the shoulders of 
the choir director and the voice teacher, 
who, I believe, should be ready to change 
the apparent classification of the voice 
when and if indicated. 

The mood of a particular phrase or song 
as sung by a young singer may frequently 
confuse our judgment as to what the voice 
really is. If the mood is somber and the 
singer expressive, we are apt to think in- 
stinctively of the voice as lower than it is. 
So where do we stand with the young 
voice? I think that there is practically 
unanimous opinion that the best way to 
deal with it is to keep well in the middle 
range, with occasional excursions of a 
tentative nature into the higher and lower 
ranges in the effort to find out where the 
voice really belongs; and above all, to as- 
sist rather than to hurry the slow process 
of Nature in the development and season- 
ing of the instrument. Then, I believe, and 
only then, will the voice reveal itself as 
what it is or is to be—in most cases, that 
is, for with the exceptional voice which we 
shall discuss a little later, the doubt still 
remains, and Nature seems loath to com- 
mit herself. 

What of the mature voice? What about 
the baritone-sounding voice that lacks, 


for instance low A flat; or the tenor-sound- 


ing voice that is weak and uncertain on 


top? I wish for my own sake that I knew 
the complete answer. We know that in 
most cases we can widen the range, but 
sometimes, try as we will, we don’t seem 
able to do so. In such cases, perhaps, we 
can only suggest suitable material for the 
singer, and regretfully let it go at that. 

Now we are confronted with a singer 
for whom range is no problem, but whose 
classification is difficult. What should be 
the deciding factor? Should it be range, 
tessitura (magic word), or quality? If 
there is any single deciding factor, I sup- 
pose most of us would settle for quality, 
but I fear it is not so simple as that. There 
is the question of temperament, of volume, 
of vocal agility, even of appearance and 
physique. Any of these or a combination 
of them might conceivably outweigh the 
matter of quality. 

The geologist is often able to tell by the 
nature of the country, by the rock forma- 
tions and the soil,, whether there is a pos- 
sibility of discovering an oil well or a 
diamond mine in that region. Of course, 
his judgment is not infallible. In a similar 
way some vocal diagnosticians feel that 
they can often recognize the true nature 
of a voice by the physical characteristics 
of the singer even when disguised by his 
manner of tone production. Such a yard- 
stick is not infallible, but I have a sus- 
picion that there is some truth in it. While 
I personally do not attach too much im- 
portance to it, yet I usually associate a 
short neck, a round head, small features 
and quickness of movement and mental 
reactions with a high voice, while the op- 
posite characteristics seem to go with a 
low voice. Thus, to end this particular part 
of our discussion, with a bit of low comedy, 
if you believe in this scheme of diagnosis, 
when all other methods fail, you might 
take a good look at the nose of the young 
man before you, and if you are satisfied 
with the size of that organ, pronounce 
with great authority—“Not a shadow of 
doubt about it; you’re a baritone!” 

There are at least three factors beside 
the voice itself which may influence the 
assignment of a voice to a particular cate- 
gory. First, what I may call “immediate 
opportunity”, a term which I shall explain 
in a moment; second, the question as to 
whether a voice will be permanently in- 
jured by inclusion in the wrong category; 
and third, the question as to which classi- 
fication will enable the voice to make the 
most of itself, to fulfill itself to the great- 
est possible degree. 

What I mean by “immediate opportuni- 
ty”—not too felicitous a term—may be ex- 
plained by illustration. There is a choir 
in Musicopolis which plans to give 
“Elijah.” The best or only man for the 
title role is a lyric baritone. We think im- 
mediately “It is enough” and the ‘“Refin- 


er’s' fire” aria. Should our young man be 
allowed to sing the role? My answer would 
be “yes”, but I think that his portrayal 
should be conceived along the line of what 
his voice IS, not what it IS NOT, for if in 
such a case, the portrayal should suffer 
somewhat, the ginger, at least, would not. 
This is a specific case, and if it should lead 
to habitual miscasting as to role, I, for 
one would not consent to it. 

This leads directly to the second and 
third factors mentioned above. If we be- 
lieve that stretching the range up or down 
would be damaging to the future of the 
voice, naturally, we should not counte- 
nance such practice; and if we believe 
that assigning a voice to a certain classi- 
fication would lessen its complete fulfill- 
ment, again the answer is “no”, whether 
or not such a course would injure the 
voice. 

This is a factor for honest, distinterested 
judgment, and no other consideration 
should color our decision. 

All sorts of pressures appear when the 
young singer leaves the home nest to 
spread his wings in an area of greater op- 
portunity and competition. There is not 
much we can do for him then, but if he 
has been well and honestly taught, he 
stands a better chance of finding his own 
proper niche than would otherwise be the 
case. 


*Paper read at Voice Section of O.M.T.A., 
Columbus, Ohio, June 15, 1949. 


REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from Page 3) 


N.A.T.S. together with a specified number 
of their artist and teacher pupils will be 
privileged to hear a lecture by Martial 
Singher and join in a panel discussion at 
the close of the lecture. Maurice Ivins, 
president of the Guild, will act as moder- 
ator. A banquet will be held in the eve- 
ning at which time a notable musical per- 
sonality (to be selected later) will give the 
address. A short business session of the 
Chicago Chapter will follow. The new 
Chapter seems to have gotten off to an ex- 
cellent start. With the enthusiasm mani- 
fested at the recent meeting we can ex- 
pect no less. 


Members of the National Association, 
as well as of the musical profession at 
large have been saddened by the sudden 
death of our beloved fellow member Louis 
Rousseau on November 8. One of our most 
enthusiastic members, he always deemed 
it a high privilege to sit with his colleagues 
in discussion of matters pertaining to the 
musical profession. His sincere and intel- 
ligent participation in our meetings will 
always be a source of inspiration to those 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from Page 10) 


who knew him. As a musician and teacher 
he held a high place in our esteem and 
respect. As our friend he will always live 
in our heartfelt remembrance. 

On November 18, the N.A.T.S. members 
residing in the Kansas City area convened 
to hear a very enjoyable and instructive 
program presented by Reinhold Schmidt, 
baritone, and William E. Ross, associate 
professor of singing at Indiana University. 
Mr. Schmidt sang with delightful artistry 
and deep understanding an excellently 
selected group of German lieder, followed 
by an equally enjoyable group of modern 
American and English songs. He was in 
top form and made us very proud to have 
in our membership so fine an artist. Mr. 
Ross has created a system of class in- 
struction particularly suitable to young 
voices, which proved to be very interesting 
to the audience. He has developed a series 
of pictures projected by film, and syn- 
chronized with the sound-track which 
carries his voice to demonstrate a class 
method, which should prove of consider- 
able interest to all engaged in such work. 
The N.A.T.S. were happy to share their 
program with the public school music 
teachers of greater Kansas City, and many 
of these latter spoke of their interest in 
Mr. Ross’s ideas. It will be of interest to 
watch the further development of this plan 
of training young voices. 

Governor Toren further reports that 
Dr. Cameron McLean, Detroit, Mich.; Miss 
Louise Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo.; and Dr. 
Harvey Ringel, Chicago, Ill., have accept- 
ed appointments to serve as state chair- 
men for their respective states. The re- 
gional governor feels that new impetus 
will be given to the work of the Central 
District through the help of these loyal 
and energetic members. 

* * * 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Mrs. Lilian G. McCook, regional gover- 
nor, reports two decidedly successful meet- 
ings were held in the Southern District 
during the month of November; one in 
Nashville, Tenn., on the 15th and one in 
Birmingham, Ala., on the 19th. The pro- 
gram for the Birmingham meeting was 
outlined in the last issue of The Bulietin 
and it is gratifying to report that under 
the leadership of Vernon E. Noah, the 
program was carried out as_ scheduled 
without substitutions or absences. Planned 
mainly for the Alabama members of the 
N.A.T.S. and others in that state who are 
eligible for membership, some forty-five 
were present during the sessions, includ- 
ing several N.A.T.S. members from two 


adjoining states. As a concluding part of 
the meeting, the formation of a state chap- 
ter was discussed; Alabama members are 
now working upon upon this matter. 

With Louis Nicholas of George Peabody 
College, as chairman, and with the assist- 
ance of Representative-at-Large, Leslie 
R. Putnam of Murray State College, Ken- 
tucky, the Tennessee members of the or- 
ganization held a meeting at David Lips- 
comb College in Nashville on November 
15. The program, attended by ten mem- 
bers of the N.A.T.S. and some fifteen other 
eligible teachers in addition to students 
and several visitors, included a statement 
of the purposes and aims of the associ- 
ation by Mr. Nicholas; a paper entitled 
“What the Vocal Teacher Should Know” 
by Miss Irma Lee Batey, head of the De- 
partment of Music, David Lipscomb Col- 
lege; a vocal forum with panel consisting 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Jarrell Fossey, Lambuth 
College; John Conrad, Fisk University, 
and J. Oscar Miller, head of the vocal de- 
partment, Cadek Conservatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga and a paper on 
“The Use of Songs in Voice Culture” by 
Sydney Dalton, head of the vocal depart- 
ment, Ward-Belmont Conservatory. Two 
short song programs were given, one in 
the afternoon by Mrs. Marilyn Van Sickle, 
soprano, of the Ward-Belmont faculty of 
music, and one in the evening by Miss 
Frances Picknell, mezzo-soprano, of the 
George Peabody College music faculty. 

A special debt of gratitude is due those 
young student singers who contributed 
their work to the meetings in order that 
the vocal forums and clinics might be car- 
ried on. 


Much friendly discussion, a definite 
growth in professional fellowship, a “won- 
derful feeling of comradeship” was in evi- 
dence at both these meetings. Other ad- 
jectives heard were “beneficial,” “enthusi- 


astic,” “pleasant and helpful,” “fine in 

spirit.” 

* * * 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 

Regional Governor Eugene Fulton an- 
nounces that beginning in January a series 
of eight lectures will be delivered bi-weekly 
by Dr. Paul Moses of San Francisco. This 
series, given by so noted an authority as 

Dr. Moses, should prove of profound inter- 

est to all singing teachers. The Bulletin 

lists the following lecture subjects, al- 
though the exact dates and places of meet- 
ings have not been received. 

1. Structural Analysis of the Singing 
Voice. 

2. Voice Problems — Childbirth to Ado- 
lescence: First Cry to Development of 
Adult Voice. 

3. Breathing Functions and Support in 
Singing. 

4. Evolution and Meaning of Rhythm in 
Speech. 

5. Register Problems. 

6. Special Problems for Teachers of Sing- 
ing Covering Resonance, Choice of 
Vowels, Imaginatory Types Among 
Students. 

7. Diseases of Singing Voice. Organic 
Pathology of the Larynx; Wrong Func- 
tions; the Senile Voice. 

8. The History of Castrate Singing. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Dr. H. Grady Harlan, regional governor, 
reports that this region now has over 200 
members. Of this number the Texas en- 
rollment leads, followed by Oklahoma; 
Henry Hobart is the It. governor of the lat- 
ter group, also representative-at-large for 
the district. Harold Decker, Wichita Uni- 
versity, Kansas, has succeeded Dr. Robert 
M. Taylor as It. governor of the state, Dr. 
Taylor having had to resign due to pres- 
sure of administrative duties. 
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SEVERANCE HALL — One of Cleveland’s Outstanding Musical Centres. 
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VOCAL MUSICIANSHIP* 
(Continued from Page 9) 


soft lead pencil, but composition worthy 
of the name is copied in India ink follow- 
ing a good manuscript style. A copying 
room where students can get together to 
improve their style is a contribution to 
their musical development. 

A library of choral music should be 
available and include plenty of Bach 
chorales with the excellent English trans- 
‘lations that are available. They sing, con- 
duct, analyze—then write. They learn to 
play the chorales, too. In this choral 
library there should be music from Pales- 
trina to Randall Thompson. They should 
observe, sing and conduct these master- 
pieces, then try to write things of their 
own, using first techniques of others, and 
finding a natural expression of their own 
gradually. Sight-singing then has a goal. 
It has meaning. Conducting has inspira- 
tion and meaning since the students can 
conduct real music with a live body of 
singers. They become aware of style and 
quality so necessary to true growth. 

Our freshman theory class of about 50 
students meets six times a week on a 
rather flexible basis. I have six advanced 
students as assistants to check daily 
papers and keyboard harmony, including 
the playing of Bach chorales. They are to 
be on hand at all classes to keep pace 
with the work. We can divide at any time 
and go to work on special problems of 
each group or hold section rehearsals if we 
like. Each assistant is responsible for 
eight to ten students, to check sight- 
reading and ear-training, keyboard and 
written harmony. We feel that this gives 
a real challenge to all of us. As the student 
is acquiring his basic training, he has a 
better chance of becoming a practical 
musician. He can talk “shop” much soon- 
er, and is aware of the fact that he is gain- 
ing in real musicianship. 

This is just a beginning, we realize, but 
we feel a beginning in the right direction. 
We, the College of Fine Arts of Oklahoma 
Baptist University, are a part of a gen- 
eral movement all over the country to in- 
tegrate and enrich the basic training in 
music. As one outstanding example, look 
at the general re-organization of the cur- 


riculum taking place at the Juilliard 
School of Music. This trend affects the 
whole school but has special signficance 
for vocalists. The student gets the chance 
to acquaint himself with much music lit- 
erature, and he sharpens the musical 
senses as he acquires the tools for his life’s 
work. 


*Paper read at the National Association an- 
nual meeting held at Chicago, Ill., Dec. 1948. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


= Miss Clara G., 132 Westfield Ave., Eliza- 

th, 

Di Gregorio, Miss Lorraine, 460 Park Drive, Boston, 

ass. 

Gage, Mr. Donald, 14 Minetta St., New York 12, N.Y. 

Ippolito, Miss Emilia, 460 Park Drive, Boston, Mass. 

McCloskey, Mr. David Blair, 1034 Madison St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Powell, Mrs. Elsie Perkins, Wyoming Seminary, Kings- 
ton, Penn. 

— Mrs. Alice, 319 West 46th St., New York, 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


James Francis, 194 Victoria Rd., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
Moore, Mr. Milton W., 1933 Nance St., Newberry, 


SL. 
Rowland, Miss Ethel M., Flora Macdonald College, 
Red Springs, N. C. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Burtt, Mr. Ben, 3226 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Harris, Miss Hazel Gertrude, 731 Blaine Ave., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Keiler, Mr. Paul D., Taylor University, Upland, Ind. 

—_ Mr. Russell A., 313 Campus Drive, Bluffton, 

io 

Nicholson, Mrs. John B., 423 W. College Ave., Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Peirson, Mr. D’Wight, Q., Sr., Box 27, Christians- 
burg, Ohio 

Roe, Mrs. Léa T., State st., Nashvilie, Mich. 

Weldy, Mr. Dwight E., 1303 S. Main St., Goshen, Ind. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Harter, Mr. Harry Harold, 320 Cunningham Street, 
Maryville, Tenn. 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Brinker, Mrs. Nellie, Waukomis, Okla. 
Carnes, Mr. Rex V., Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Tex. 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 


The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow-member 


LOUIS ROUSSEAU 
Chicago, Illinois 


Davis, Miss Isla M., Anadarko, Okla. 

Lago, Mrs. Ida E., 248 So. Pershing, Wichita, Kan. 

Monroe, Mr. Clegg, St. Mary’s University, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Nietz, Miss Luella, 508 Elm St., Stillwater, Okla. 

Ragatz, Mrs. Ruth Hammond, 633 Logan, Denver, 


Colo. 
Raymer, Mrs. John R., 2935 N.W. 18, Oklahoma City 
7, Okla. 
Someen. Mr. Ralph, 1610 So. Boulder Ave., Tulsa 14, 
a. 
Snell, Mr. Clark E., 601 N.W. 32, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Monk, Mr. L. Paschal, State Teachers College, Minot, 


Moore, Mr. Lyle W., Gonzaga Univ., Spokane, Wash. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Eyn, Mrs. Stella Eisner, 1918 Webster St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Hague, Mrs. Carl (Gladys S.), 1699 Vallejo St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
“oe, Miss Irene, 731 N. Alfred St., Los Angeles 46, 
alif. 
Hartung, Mr. Frederick, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 

— Mrs. Irma, 2419-10th Ave., Oakland 6, Calif. 
Calif. 

Upshur, Mrs. Claire Harsha, 4273 Montgomery St., 
Oakland 11, Calif. 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
by-laws, the following names have been 
dropped from the official roster of the as- 
sociation for non-payment of dues: 


Lilla Atherton Walter Mills 
James B. Bartch Mrs. Roger C. Neely 
Robert Hopkins Suzanne §S. Pfitzner 
Raymond O. Hunter Walcott Prior 
Diana Irvine Ted Roy 
Herbert C. Lively Ralph E. Sapp 
Harriet McConnell-Teal Frederic G. Smith 
Margaret Thomas 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bowen, Mr. George Oscar, 1221 So. Delaware Place, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Fish, Mr. Vincent Paris, 59/2 F. Church St., Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

Forney, Mr. S. Keith, Apt. 6-A, West 6th Village, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Garrett, Dr. Clyde J., Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, Tex. 

Hardy, Mr. Lee’ 116 Ellis Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 

——. Mr. Donald E., 313% Clark St., Mankato, 

inn. 

Murray, Miss Denise, Oregon College of Educ., Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

Scott, Mme. Gilderoy, 1409-21st St. N.W., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
Taylor, Dr. Robert M., State Tch. College, Emporia, 


an. 

Wall, Mr. Woodrow, Southwestern Baptist Seminary, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Wardle, Miss Constance, Hotel Henry Hudson, 353 
W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

= Maxwell, 9752 S. Prospect St., Chicago 
3, 


CORRECTIONS 
(September ‘49 Bulletin), Miss Elizabeth Murr 
Address—1293 N. Saginaw, Lapeer, Mich. 
(Oct.-Nov. '49 Bulletin), Mrs. Sarah Peck More 
Address__36 Sutton Place So., New York City 
(Oct.-Nov. '49 Bulletin), Mrs. Reba B. Blankenship 
(Formerly Miss Reba M. Burrow of Ada, Okla.) 
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